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may we QUOTE 


[1] JAWAHARLAL NEHRU, 
Prime Minister of India, in a 
broadcast to the American 
people: “As a result of world 
reaction (against military 
moves in Hungary and Egypt) 
possibly freedom will be en- 
larged and will have a more assured 
basis.” . . . [2] Dmrrrr SHEPILOv, So- 
viet For’gn Minister, speaking in 
Warsaw on Hungarian situation: 
“The cause of peace has won, but 
the enemy continues his activities.” 
. . . [3] ALEXANDER Ho.tzorr, U S 
Fed’l Judge: “From evidence admit- 
ted ... (this) court has gleaned 
the inference that the younger gen- 
eration of pure scientists specific- 
ally engaged in research in physics 
has succumbed to communistic pro- 
paganda.” (Statement challenged 
by spokesmen for Fed’n of American 
Scientists). . . . [4] Prof Crest 
STEPHEN Makar, Ukrainian-born sci- 
entist, discharged from St Louis 
Univ, renouncing American citizen- 
ship to ret’n to Russia: “I have 





Week of December 23, 1956 


you on that ? 


found that the best 
conditions for scien- 
tific research exist 
in the Soviet Union.” 
. [5] Sen J Wu 
FULBRIGHT (D-Ark), 
Chmn Senate Banking & Currency 
Comm, on gov’t “tight money” pol- 
icy: “I think the policy is probably 
justified. Seeking stability is a good 
thing. Of course, politically, it is a 
difficult thing.” ...[6] Neo H 
DEARBORN, pres, Nat’l Safety Council, 
on church participation in safety 
campaigns: “There is no _ place 
where religion is more practical 
than in the driver’s seat of an auto 
in modern traffic. There, of all 
places, everyone literally should be 
his brother’s keeper.” .. . [7] Ranp- 
ALL JARRELL, resident poet, Library 
of Congress, on extremist trend in 
modern furniture: “A great many 
people are willing to sit on a por- 
cupine if you list exhibit it at the 
Museum of Modern Art and say 
that it is a chair.” 











A fortnight ago we discussed with 
you the premise that an increase in 
our urban centers is no assurance 
of increased profits for mercantile 
establishments, since the growth of 
@ community is fairly certain to be 
matched by increased competitive 
pressures. 

There is yet another considera- 
tion in this matter of population in- 
creases that has been too generally 
neglected. At present the popula- 
tion of the U S is increasing at the 
rate of about 2.5 million persons a 
yr. This inspiring statistic is com- 
monly bracketed with an optimistic 
survey of the marketplace. “Look,” 
says the excited economist, “each 
wk we are adding to our population 
the equivalent of a city the size of 
Dubuque, Ia. Just think of the add- 
ed buying power!” 

But on close analysis we observe 
that there is no new buying power 
at all. The analogy doesn’t hold up 
on analysis. We aren’t adding “a 
Dubuque a wk” because we shall not 
get Dubuque’s brains, brawn and 
bricks; her productive facilities. 







What we are adding each wk is 
some 50,000 babies, who represent 
not only an immediate drain on our 
resources, but also a progressively 
heavier economic burden for approx 
the next 20 yrs. 

Obviously, if our nat’l resources in 
goods and services remained static, 
each new baby born into the world 
would subtract from the available 
total. We should be obliged to re- 
duce our standard of living, or re- 
sort to the exploitation of children 
on farms and in factories, as did 
our forbears, to remedy the pro- 
ductive deficiencies. Moreover, there 
would be the added necessity of 
keeping our senior citizens at their 
tasks for a longer period of yrs. 

Happily, we are finding our solu- 
tion in the increased productivity 
of men and machines. Automation 
has given, and will continue to give, 
the boon of larger families, better 
provisioned, better housed, better 
educated. But, meanwhile, let us 
not be deluded by those population 
Statistics! The secret of our pros- 
perity lies not in mere numbers but 
rather in our prodigal productive 

capacity. 
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AGE—1 

The process of aging, whether we 
like it or not, is one we must learn 
to accept cheerfully. After all it is 
but part of the price we had to pay 
for permission to ride on this pre- 
posterous merry-go-around we 
fondly call life. Presently the ma- 
chine must slow down to a stop, 
in order to let us get off safely. Too 
many Americans live on a scurry- 
go-around, as one humorist calls it, 
which seems to get them nowhere 
except hurrieder, scurrieder and 
flurrieder—Nuggets, hm, Barnes- 
Ross Co. 

Maturity is the time of life when, 
if you had the time, you’d have the 
time of your life—Changing Times. 


ART—2 

As we grow we must expand our 
roots, and art nourishes man by 
providing the means for his renewal 
and expansion. — Irvinc KRIESBERG, 
artist and lecturer, “Art Education 
for Today,” Education, 11-’56. 


BEHAVIOR—3 

A man can stand his own poverty 
better than he can the other fel- 
low’s prosperity.—Tit-Bits, London. 

“December’s a good time to re- 
turn your neighbor’s garden tools,” 
our garden club speaker advised. 
“And if you have said anything 
short-tempered to him, take that 
back, too.”"—Burton Huts, Better 
Homes & Gardens. 


the weekly digest 


BIBLE—4 

A man from S Ireland told me 
this story. There came a new mini- 
ster to a certain church. He was full 
of these new “higher critical” theor- 
ies and started teaching them. 

At the end of 2 yrs he was told 
that one of the leading men of his 
church was ill. He went to see him. 
There was no chance of recovery; 
the man was dying. After a little 
talk the minister said, “Shall I read 
to you a little and pray with you?” 
“Yes,” rep’d the man and beckoned 
to his wife to bring the Bible. 

A Bible was brought, and he 
opened it and saw a strange sight. 
Some books were taken out of it, 
some pages torn away, some chap- 
ters gone, and some verses cut out; 
it was a shamefully mangled Bible, 
hardly fit for the waste basket. The 
minister opened it and said, “Have 
you not a better Bible than this?” 

The dying man said, “When you 
came I had a whole Bible. But as 
soon as you told me that one book 
was fiction I tore it out; and that 
one chapter was not true, I removed 
it; and that some stories were just 
traditional fables, I cut them out. 
And if I had had another yr under 
you, I think I should have had the 
two covers, and nothing else!” — 
HvusBerT Brooke, Moody Monthly. 


Quill 
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By Les & Liz 
Carpenter 





Competition for guests to inter- 
view each Sunday is getting fiercer 
and fiercer between three nation- 
wide tv shows — NBC’s Meet the 
Press, CBS’ Face the Nation and 
ABC’s Press Conference, conducted 
by Martha Rountree. The three pro- 
grams have some similarities of 
format. And they all go after the 
same news-makers. 


Gen Alfred Gruenther, ex-NATO 
head, who’s the new Red Cross 
chief, was hot-boxed by all three, 
and came up with a new formula. 
He wrote the names of the three 
programs on slips of paper, dropped 
them into a hat and drew one—Face 
the Nation. But that CBS show had 
trouble a wk before when Press 
Conference flew to London to ques- 
tion Britain’s Labor Party leader, 
Hugh Gaitskell. Just before he was 
to face the tv camera, Gaitskell got 
a transatlantic call from a Face the 
Nation producer, complaining that 
Gaitskell had once promised his 1st 
appearance to the CBS show. In 
the meantime, Press Conference has 
again crossed the Atlantic to inter- 
view French Premier Guy Mollet. 
Miss Rountree apparently figures 
she can get ahead of the game by 
rushing to the guests, rather than 
waiting for them to come to Wash- 
ington or New York. Previously her 
show went to Cairo to interrogate 
Pres Nasser. 


Qube 
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CHILD—Discipline—5 

I don’t disbelieve in corporal pun- 
ishment for children, but I don’t 
think it is very good for teachers. 
What we need is a good impersonal 
machine that will whack the little 
blighters.— JoHN Bropuy, Scottish 
Educational Jnl. 


CHRISTIANITY—6 

Rekindle the flame of Christian- 
ity in the West and the darkness of 
Communism will disappear in the 
East. It is the darkness in America 
that is making the Red flame shine 
so brightly. — THos D Morpny, 
Partners. 


CHURCH—Attendance—7 

Many people who read history in- 
dulgently are convinced that the 
chief superiority of the 20th cen- 
tury over the 14th is that we have 
things softer. A rough bench was 
hard to sit on. We live in better 
time: we can be carried to the skies 
on a foam-rubber cushion. Even 
some church adv’s suggest that the 
main attraction is not the worship 
of God, not “I saw God, high and 
lifted up,” but “I saw the inner- 
spring cushions on the pews and 
the air conditioning.” SIMEON 
Sry.uites, “In the Illusions,” Chris- 
tian Century, 11-28-'56. 

This want ad appeared in the St 
Charles, Minnesota, Press recently: 
“Wanted: Men, women and chil- 
dren to sit in slightly used pews 
Sunday morning — Saratoga Con- 
gregational Church.”—Moody Mon- 
thly. 


COMMUNISM—8 

Communist: A fellow who will 
gladly divide his hunger and thirst 
with you if you'll divide your beer 
and salami with him.—Brushware. 











If there is one person whose opin- 
ion on civilian defense should be 
listened to respectfully it is the 
mayor of Nagasaki, Japan. As the 
British say, he has had it. Nagasaki 
is one of two cities in the world to 
have been hit with atomic weapons. 

Mayor Tsutomo Tagawa, of Na- 
gasaki, was in New York recently 
on a goodwill tour, and was inter- 
viewed by the editor of The Ameri- 
can City, who rep’ts (Dec) that the 
mayor has little faith in a policy of 
evecuation; doubts that he could 
move his city’s 320,000 persons far 
enough to protect them from mod- 
ern high explosives. He favors un- 
derground shelters, recalling that 
persons working underground in 
the Nagasaki area were well pro- 
tected. But the only real protection 
against nuclear weapons, he feels, 
is to head them off before they 
reach urban areas. 


“ ” 

Have we become too complacent 
about tuberculosis? Lillian Pompian, 
writing in Today’s Health (Dec) be- 
lieves the gen’l feeling that we have 
“licked” tb may lead us to disaster. 
Actually the number of cases is 
growing, even tho mortality is less. 
Tuberculosis is treacherous in that 
there are no obvious early symp- 
toms. Best way to curb its spread: 
mass screening—an annual check- 
up, including chest x-ray. 

“ ” 

Some wks ago, Malcolm Mug- 
geridge, editor of Punch, in London, 
confided to American publishers 
that he was hearing gas-rationing 


Weltbild 


relates 
that golf balls are now laden 
with a radioactive substance, so 
that they may be quickly re- 
trieved with a Geiger counter. 
As you might expect, the idea 
originated on a Scottish course. 


(Munich) 


& @. 
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stories and cartoons, against the 
petrol shortage in Europe. The time 
for drawing upon his treasure-trove 
may now be at hand. The London 
Times last wk carried this classified 
announcement: “Wish to buy Stan- 
ley Steamer motor car in running 
order or repairable condition.” 
“ ” 

We hear a good deal of talk these 
days about folks being up to their 
eyebrows in debt, but Forbes recent- 
ly ran a rather reassuring item on 
the status of family debt. According 
to latest available figures 66% of 
families with incomes under $3,000 
have no debt whatever. Of those in 
the income bracket up to $7,500, 
about half are debtless. Only 13% 
have pledged on installments as 
much as 20% of family income af- 
ter taxes. 





The trade jnl, Industrial Packag- 
ing, has developed, in co-operation 
with Purdue Univ, a mail-order 
course in packaging, open to all 
readers. Those who wish to take the 
course for credit must, of course, 
register with the university, pay 
fees and take periodic exams. 


Quote 
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DEMOCRACY—9 

The difficulty about making de- 
democracy work is that the vast 
majority of men and women—those 
in whom, under a democracy, power 
normally resides—are by nature of 
their circumstances incapable of 
seeing large political issues in all 
their aspects—ArTHUR BRYANT, II- 
lustrated London News. 


Democracy is threatened by the 
inertia of good people, by the self- 
ishness of most people, and by the 
evil designs of a few people——SrTan- 
LEY KING, Forbes. 


EDUCATION—10 

I would require of everyone who 
wished to pursue any one of the 
professions, arts, or sciences, an 8- 
yr college course, which would fa- 
miliarize him with the major out- 
lines of civilization, so that the spe- 
cialities not of his own might not 
be altogether alien to him.—Lov!Is 
Branvets, The Words of Justice 
Brandeis, edited by SoLOMON GOLD- 
MAN. 


There is nothing wrong with our 
education system: every schoolboy 
in the country is certain he knows 
more than his father. — Tit-Bits, 
London. 


FREEDOM—11 

When nat’l holidays come along, 
we honor freedom with extravagant 
encomiums. We say we breathe it, we 
live in it, we die for it. Sometimes it 
seems we do everything but under- 
stand it. — MERRIMON CUNNINGIN, 
Freedom’s Holy Light (Harper). 


Qui 
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FRIENDSHIP—12 

To be a person is to recognize a 
sense of incompleteness which 
needs to be compensated in fellow- 
ship. And fellowship, fostering res- 
pect for the other as for oneself, 
seems to flourish best in the mutual 
recognization of a power greater 
than any or all of the group mbrs. 
—Davi A Stewart. 


A humble friend of the late Pres 
Coolidge once asked what he un- 








a 


Mou.rere, whose 335th anniv 
we mark on Jan 15, is a drama- 
tist whose words wear amaz- 
ingly well. This quotation is 
from his play, Le Misanthrope, 
written in 1666: 

If everyone were clothed with © 
integrity, if every heart were 
just, frank, kindly, the other 
virtues would be well-nigh use- 
less, since their chief purpose 
is to make us bear with pa- | 
tience the injustice of our fel- © 
lows. 





; 


derstood friendship to mean. His 
reply was, “A condition of perfect 
trust."—Wm TALIAFERRO THOMPSON, 
An Adventure of Love (Knox). 


GOD—and Man—13 

When you find a person who 
feels God has let him down, look 
closely and you will see the fact is 
the person let God down.—Dr Cxas 
L ALLEN, of Atlanta. 


GOVERNMENT—Spending—14 
The fed’l gov’t is spending only 

only 22 cents out of every tax dollar 

for non-military purposes. A sur- 





vey of current appropriations and 
contract commitments shows that 
69.8% of all gov’t expenditures will 
be devoted to military preparations 
and 8.1% to paying the debts of 
past wars. 22.1% will be spent on 
ordinary civilian purposes of gov’t. 
This is the largest proportion of tax 
money ever dedicated to military 
purposes in peacetime. — Friends 
Committee on Nat’l Legislation. 


HABIT—15 

In a thousand ways, our actions 
today are conditioning our possible 
actions tomorrow .. . and each time 
we think or act we are strengthen- 
ing within us a good or bad habit of 
action, bldg stronger some good or 
bad tradition of approach.—NorMAN 
G SHIDLE, editorial, SAE Jnl. 


HOME—16 

We have a multitude of institu- 
tions which we call schools, but the 
real schools, where the real lessons 
of life are learned, are the homes 
of America. We hear a great deal 
about higher education, but the 
highest that can be had is found 
in the lofty lessons of self-control, 
self-sacrifice, sublime faith, and 
splendid trust which home life has 
such a marvelous power to teach. 
There is no training to be had in 
school, or college, or anywhere in 
the world which can take the place 
of discipline of the home.—Balti- 
more Sun. 


HUMAN NATURE—17 

It’s easier to understand human 
nature by bearing in mind that al- 
most everybody thinks he’s an ex- 
ception to most rules—Grit. 


IDEAS—18 

Ideas are the meat from which 
progress is created.—School Execu- 
tive. 


Facing the New Year 


We pledge ourselves 

To follow thru the coming yr 

The light which God gives us: 

The light of Truth, wherever it 
may lead; 

The light of Freedom, revealing 
new opportunities for indivi- 
ual development and social 
service; 

The light of Faith, opening 
new visions of the better 
world to be; 

The light of Love, daily binding 
brother to brother and man 
to God in ever closer bonds 
of friendship and affection. 

Guided by this light, 

We shall go forward to the 
work of another yr with 
steadfastness and confidence. 

—Author Unknown 
19 
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INTELLIGENCE—20 

Man reaches his peak intelligence 
at the age of 50—not 21. The rea- 
son for this upward trend is the 
improvement of phyiscal and psy- 
chological environment in the past 
20 yrs.—NaNncy Bay ey, of the Nat’l 
Inst of Mental Health, speaking at 
Invitational Conf on Testing Pro- 
blems. 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY—21 
Juvenile delinquency is nothing 
more than the fruit which has 
grown from the seeds of parent de- 
linquency, religious delinquency, 
judiciary delinquency and munici- 


. pal delinquency. — Dr Vincent P 


Mazzoia, quoted in Partners. 


Que 
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“for the people ... by the people” 

DANIEL WEBSTER, born 175 yrs ago 
(Jan 18, 1782) was a man whose 
ambitions tended to outrun his ca- 
pacities. To his friend, Wm Plumer, 
Webster remarked bitterly, in 1822: 
“I have done absolutely nothing. 
At 30, Alerander had conquered the 
world; and I am 40.” 

Yet, self-deprecation aside, Web- 
ster’s accomplishments were of con- 
siderable consequence. One of the 
great lawyers of his day, he was a 
capable and conscientious states- 
man; an orator without a peer. 

One of Webster’s rather special 
attainments was an enduring 
definition .of .popular .democratic 
gov't. It was a passing phrase, 
in a minor speech—but one destin- 
ed to be parodied by statesmen and 
orators for a generation, including 
Abraham Lincoln, Wm Lloyd Gar- 
rison and Theodore Parker. 

In the course of his reply to Sen 
Rob’t Young Hayne, of S Car, on 
the “Foot’s Resolution,’ Webster 
took occasion to define the Consti- 
tution in these words: 

It is, Sir, the people’s Constitu- 
tion, the people’s gov’t, made for 
the people, made by the people, and 
answerable to the people. The peo- 
ple of the United States have de- 
clared that this Constitution shall 
be the supreme law. We must either 


admit the proposition, or dispute. 


their authority. 


Quilt 
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LIFE—Living—22 

We can always live on less when 
we have more to live for—S SrTepu- 
EN McKeEnny, Ladies’ Home Jnl. 


MEDICAL CARE—23 

It cost $5.21 a day to care for 
each patient in America’s hospitals 
in °46; today $11.24. This increase is 
due to more diversified services in 
treating and caring for patients, 
rise in payrolls and increased cost 
of supplies and equipment.—Tom 
Henry, This Wk. 


MEMORY—24 

Memory is a treasurer to whom 
we must give funds, if we would 
draw the assistance we need. — 
NICHOLAS Rowe, New Outlook. 


OPPORTUNITY—25 

Opportunity is like an egg. Once 
it is dropped its composure disinte- 
grates—Dovuctas Meapor, Matador 
(Tex) Tribune. 


PERSONALIT Y—26 

The most arresting advice we ever 
encountered was this: “If you want 
to be popular, live so that a blind 
person would like you.” Lasting 
popularity depends not on a pretty 
face or being handsome, but upon 
inner qualities that communicate 
themselves to others thru media 
other than sight. These personality 
assets are expressed thru such 
things as a gentle voice, persistent 
friendliness, small kindnesses, 
thoughtfulness of the other fellow’s 
tender ego, deserved praise, excur- 
sions in encouragement.—Whatso- 
ever Things, Stetson Univ. 


PREJUDICE—27 

It is amazing that a narrow- 
minded person can stack so many 
prejudices in a thin vertical col- 
umn.—Grit. 
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Week of Jan 13-19 


Nat'l Civil Service Wk 
Internat’! Printing Wk 
Nat'l Thrift Wk 


Jan 13—Festival of St Veronica... 
World Religion Day. . . 180 yrs ago 
(1777) Thos Jefferson and associ- 
ates drew up the Va Statute of Re- 
ligious Liberty, affirming that no 
man’s religion, or lack thereof, was 
to affect his civil position. Enacted 
by the Va Gen’l Assembly, the law 
became a pattern for subsequent 
legislation relating to religious free- 
dom. 


Jan 14—180th anniv (1777) of 
Vermont’s “revolt” from New Hamp- 
shire and New York, to affirm in- 
dependent statehood. 


Jan 15—335th anniv (1622) b of 
Jean Baptiste Poquelin (popularly 
known as Moliere) actor, dramatist, 
important figure in French litera- 
ture. . . 175 yrs ago (1782) Rob’t 
Morris, head of Finance Dep’t of 
U S Gov’t, laid before Congress 
plan for coinage of American mon- 
ey. But legislation moved slowly; 
mint was not built for another 10 
yrs. .. 50 yrs ago (1907) Dr Wm H 
Taggart, of Chicago, described to 
a dental society his invention of 
the gold inlay. (The 1st gold crown 
was made in 1869). . . 50 yrs ago 
(1907) radio tube was pat’d by Lee 
de Forest. 


Jan 16—200th anniv (1757) b of 
Sam’l McIntire, New England 
wood-carver, whose work has not 
been surpassed to our time. 





Jan 1i—Feast of St Anthony the 
Great. 


Jan 18—175th anniv (1782) b of 
Dan’l Webster, American orator 
and statesman (see GEM Box). 


Jan 19—150th anniv (1807) b of 
Rob’t E Lee, leader of Confederate 
forces in U S Civil War. . . 65 yrs 
ago (1892) C J Van de Poele pat’d 
what he called the “electric rail- 
way” — a method of introducing 
power thru movable overhead trol- 
ley arm. Within a few yrs, this 
simple invention had revolutionized 
surface transportation in American 
cities. The horsedrawn street car 
soon vanished, just as the trolley 
itself is now quite generally giving 
way to the gasoline-propelled mo- 
tor bus. . . 30 yrs ago (1927) there 
was concluded, with the death of 
Carlotta, of the Belgian royal house, 
at Meysse, Belgium, one of the 
strange, tragic stories of our time. 
For 60 yrs, following the execution 
of her husband, Maximillian, Em- 
peror of Mexico, Carlotta lived in 
a phantom world. Hopelessly in- 
sane, as a consequence of grief and 
shock, she believed herself still pos- 
sessed of a throne and kindly 
friends maintained the pretense to 
her dying day. 


Qué 
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We note in the public prints that 
the New York Transit Authority— 


the municipal overlords charged 
with the responsibility of operating 
the subway system—is again wres- 
tling with a very old and perplexing 
problem—the stubborn propensity 
of people, in wholesale lots, to go 
to work at approximately the same 
hrs in the morning, and to cease 
their labors and head for home with 
displeasing alacrity in the late af- 
ternoon. These human habits lead 
to subway jams. And such jams are 
displeasing to the Transit Author- 
ity. 


It’s that old 9-to-5 routine that’s 
causing most of the trouble. If a 
third of New York’s teeming clerical 
millions could be induced to work 
from 8 to 4, and another third 10- 
to-6, everything would be wonder- 
ful. Each subway rider would be as- 
sured of a seat, and maybe even the 
luxury of newspaper-reading space. 
But who’s going to do the re-sched- 
uling? And how? 


For some 6 mo’s now experts of 
the Manhattan Dep’t of City Plan- 
ning have been holding meetings 
with this topic heading the agenda. 
They gather shortly after lunch on 
Tuesdays and Thursdays. And 
meetings commonly conclude just 
in time for the respective experts to 
join the 5 o’clock homeward hegira. 


Quel 
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RACE—Relations—28 

The Declaration of Independence 
Says that all men are created equal, 
but many people never see it in 
black and white—Ha. CHaDwIck, 
Catholic Digest. 


RETIREMENT—29 

People have to be prepared for 
the fact of retirement. They must 
not refuse to think about it. We 
have to educate them to look for- 
ward to retirement, rather than to 
dread it—Dr Atonzo F Myers, Jnl 
of Lifetime Living, Dec 10-’56. 


SAFETY—Safe Driving—30 

New Year’s Eve was approaching. 
The editor of the Deland (Fla) 
Sun News contemplated the pros- 
pect wryly. The holiday would no 
doubt bring a bumper news crop of 
smashups, fatalities, and grim sta- 
tistics. What kind of copy could he 
put on his presses to give pause to 
reckless drivers? Turning to his 
typewriter, he quickly clicked off a 
special feature and marked it for 
page one of the New Year’s Eve edi- 
tion. When his readers picked up 
their holiday issues, they were greet- 
ed by a large white space enclosed 
in a heavy mourning border. Under 
the box was a request to revelers 
at the wheel: “Write your own 
obituary in the blank space so that 
we'll have all the facts straight for 
tomorrow’s paper.” — Nat’l Parent- 
Teacher. 


SCIENCE—31 

In science the important thing 
is to modify and change one’s ideas 
as science advances.—CLAUDE BeEr- 
NARD, Science Digest. 


SUCCESS—32 
Triumph is just umph added to 
try —Sunshine Mag. 








TEACHERS—33 

I have never felt that it takes a 
great deal of maturity and a lot of 
college degrees to teach the three 
R’s.—BENJ FAIRLEsS, former pres, 
U S Steel Corp’n, quoted by Car. 
J MeEGEL, American Teacher Mag. 


TIME & SPACE—34 

According to one way of figuring 
it, the world is now only 35 mi’s 
around. It took a courier 24 days 
to rush a copy of the Declaration of 
Independence 350 mi’s from Phila- 
delphia to S Carolina in 1776, or 
61 mi’s an hr. Fast commercial 
planes now fly 420 mi’s an hr or 
688 times as fast. The earth’s cir- 
cumference of 24,000 mi’s divided 
by 688, represents 35 mi’s compared 
to travel in 1776—JusTIN BLAcK- 
WELDER, exec sec’y, Atlantic Union 
Committee, quoted by Tom Wric- 
LEY, Elks Mag. 


VALUES—35 

Leon Gordon once testified at a 
trial on the value of a lost paint- 
ing: “A painting is worth as much 
as a hamburger sandwich or a 
chinchilla coat—it all depends on 
just how much you want it.” — 
Brown Ink. 


VIEWPOINT—36 

When you look at the world in a 
narrow way, how narrow it seems! 
When you look at it in a mean way, 
how mean it is! When you look at 
it selfishly, how selfish it is! But 
when you look at it in a broad, 
generous, friendly spirit, what won- 
derful people you find in it!—Hor- 
ACE RUTLEDGE, quoted in Good Busi- 
ness. 


WOMEN—37 

If you don’t think women are ex- 
plosive, try dropping one— Detroit 
News. 





For anyone who may have a lively 


interest in yr-end statistics, the 
Dep’t of Agriculture, which must 
keep a count, rep’ts that the follow- 
ing wild animals were imported in- 
to the U S during ’56: 32 zebras, 16 
camels, 12 giraffes, 11 antelope, 5 
blesboks (S African antelope), 4 
bison, 4 deer, 2 reindeer (Santa’s 8 
got in on temporary passports), 2 
wild asses (a statistic we are dis- 
posed to question), one oryx 
(straight-horned African antelope), 
one okapi (similar to giraffe) and 
one forest horse. All of these im- 
ports were inspected before admit- 
tance. Most of the animals were 
destined for municipal zoos. 
Continuing our statistical splurge, 
we can now rep’t to you that Jun- 
ior’s allowance and earnings in ’56. 
were up 372% over the sum avail- 
able to teen-agers in ’44. He collect- 
ed $8.96 a wk. His sister trailed a bit 
with $6.59... Turning to the culi- 
nary dep’t, we can now advise that 
a third of all orange juice consumed 
is now ready made; a third of the 
coffee is instant type. And there 
was a terrific increase this yr in 
sale of complete dinners, ready to 
heat and serve. . . Finally, if you 
rec’d 13.33 Christmas cards this yr, 
you're average. That’s the number 
allotted each man, woman and 
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A young novelist’s 1st best-seller 
was up for grabs to the highest bid- 
der in Hollywood. One producer, en- 
thusiastic personally, but worried 
that the public might not be in the 
mood for a distinctly “downbeat” 
novel, decided to leave everything 
to a Univac machine. The producer, 
3 yes-men, and the author accord- 
ingly gathered to watch while the 
galley proofs were fed, one by one, 
to the electronic marvel, and red, 
green, and amber lights began 
flashing in mad profusion. Half- 
way thru, the author could stand 
the suspense no longer. “How am I 
doing?” he demanded hoarsely. “It 
looks like you’re in,” whispered one 
of the yes-men encouragingly. “The 
Univac just sent out for another 
package of popcorn!” — BENNETT 
Cerr, Saturday Review. a 


A Kentucky judge tells of a mem- 
orable case in which the defendant 
was accused of kicking another citi- 
zen in the stomach. The defense 
lawyer argued that there was no 
real evil intent. When the accused 
took the stand, the prosecutor 
shouted at him, “How can you pos- 
sibly say that you delivered this 
terrific kick in the stomach with- 
out intending to?” 

The defendant studied a few mo- 
ments and then said: “He must 
have turned around too quick.” — 
United Mine Workers Jnl. b 
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I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE 


Harry L SHUMWAY 

A tourist, motoring in rural 
England, observed a farmer 
mowing his field with a horse- 
drawn machine. He paused to 
pass the time o’ day, and in the 
course of the conversation ask- 
ed, “My good man, why are you 
using a horse in this machine 
age?” 

“Machines don’t last,” said 
the farmer a trifle testily. 
“Have to keep buying a new one 
every few yrs.” 

“Ah,” said the tourist with a 
superior smirk, “and horses 
don’t wear out, I suppose?” 

“Sir,” replied the rural citi- 
zen, “before I turn in this one, 
she’ll give me a new one!” 


ee 
47 





Texas mother to her tots: “Care- 
ful going to school today, kids—we 
had another oil strike last night and 
it’s slippery out!”—-MIKEe CONNOLLY, 
Hollywood Reporter. c 

The 3-yr-old still uses some baby 
talk, like asking her mother for a 
“tookie.” Her mother sat down with 
her the other day to teach her to 
say “cookie.” 

Very slowly, the mother said, 
“C-c-c-cookie. Can you say it?” 
Little Christine nodded that she 
could. “C-c-c-c-tookie,” she said.— 
Milwaukee Jnl. ad 











One Southerner in Congress con- 
fused the Commerce Dep’t when he 
telephoned to ask that a fed’l em- 
ploye in his district be given a big- 
ger job. 

Referring to this individual, the 
Congressman repeatedly called him 
“my CPC.” In bureaucratic lingo 
“CPC” stands for “crafts, protec- 
tive and custodial”—a now-aban- 
doned Civil Service classification. 
The Commerce exec was under- 
standably puzzled, and asked for an 
explanation. “Oh,” said the Con- 
gressman, “that’s not what I mean 
by CPC. I mean my ‘Cotton-Pickin’ 
Constituent’—he’s the kind who’s 
always squawking for me to do 
something for him.”—QuoTe Wash- 
ington Bureau. e 


When a Christian friend asked 
Billy Rothschild whether his father, 
an Atlanta rabbi, could make him 
Jewish, Billy said, “Yes.” “Could I 
go back to being a Christian again 
if I wanted?” asked his friend. 

“TI guess so,” said 7-yr-old Billy, 
“but I don’t think they like this 
going back and forth business.”— 
American Judaism. f 


“ ” 


“Its says here,” read the farmer, 
“that the apus, a kind of shrimp, 
breathes thru its feet, swims upside 
down, and lives only a month, after 
a 2 yr hatching period. It looks like 
a miniature horseshoe crab, and has 
no commercial value.” 

Repl’d his wife, “It sounds exact- 
ly like the sort of crop you’d try to 
raise.”—Potpourvi. g£ 


QUIPS 


Behind most successful men to- 
day there is a publicity dept. — 
CHARLES RUFFING. 

When folks tell you to cheer up, 
things might be worse, try it—you’ll 
find they usually DO get worse. — 
JacK HERBERT. 

Good times are when people who 
used to go barefoot complain about 
the price of shoes—Mavurice SEItT- 
TER. 


oe ” 


A baby’s slightest whimper in- 
stantly awakens the mother. What 
slows things up is rousing her hus- 
band to see about it—Hat CHap- 
WICK. 

“ ” 

Men who yearn to die with their 
boots on should wear them into the 
living room on cleaning day. — 
NOEL WICAL. 

Another thing that causes an in- 
crease in the production of auto- 
mobiles is the failure to come to a 
halt at Stop signs—DaN BENNETT. 


The average man knows that 
money isn’t everything. The pro- 
blem is to convince his wife that 
everything isn’t money. IvERN Boy- 
ETT. 

“ ” 

A “practical” gift this yr would 
be a loose-leaf atlas—Dan KIpneEy, 
Scripps-Howard Newspapers. 
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“So you want another day of!,’ 
snorted the chief clerk to the office 
boy. “I’m certainly anxious to hear 
your excuse this time. You’ve been 
off for your grandfather’s funeral 
4 times already.” 

“Today,” the boy snapped back, 
“my grandmother’s getting married 
again.”—Tracks, hm, Chesapeake & 
Ohio Ry. h 


The Patterson’s cook, whose 
countenance was nearly always 
bright, even at breakfast, looked 
very tired one morning and the 
man of the house inq’d what the 
matter was. 

“I’ve been buying things on the 
lay-awake plan,” she said. 

He asked if she didn’t mean lay- 
away plan. 

“No,” she said, “I mean what I 
said. You buy things you can’t af- 
ford and then you lay awake worry- 
ing how you'll pay for them.” — 
United Mine Workers Jnl. i 


“ ” 


When the list-grade teacher ret’d 
to class after an illness, her loyal 
children reported, “Oh, we liked the 
substitute teacher all right, but she 
wasn’t as good as you. She had to 
use two hands to play the piano.”— 
FRANKIE Watts, NEA Jnl. j 


“ ” 


Eva’s little brother had measles, 
so she couldn’t go into the room 
where he lay. That night she added 
a sentence to her prayer: “Dear 
God, please help Herman get well. 
But don’t go too close to him until 
he is well.”—Frankfurter Illustriete, 
Germany (Quvuore translation). k 
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“I’ve been with you 25 yrs,” said 
the hired man, “and I’ve never 
asked you for a raise before.” 
“That,” retorted the farmer, “is 
why you’ve been here 25 yrs.”— 
Louisville Courier-Jnl Mag. 1 
Some yrs ago a harness dealer 
had a customer who picked out a 
fancy saddle for his pony and said, 
“Tl take it. Please charge it.” 
After the customer had left, the 
proprietor asked his bookkeeper to 
charge the purchase. “To whom?” 
asked the bookkeeper. “Don’t you 
know him?” repl’d the proprietor. 
“No,” answered the bookkeeper. 
“Well,” said the proprietor, “only 
12 men have ponies in town—send 
them all a bill.” The bookkeeper 
did. 
Three of them paid—Wm Wa- 
cHER, Rotarian. m 


The School Bd was discussing in- 
crements, merit raises, etc, at sal- 
ary time, and there was some dis- 
cussion that was quite for’gn to one 
elderly mbr of the Bd who piped 
up, “Merit or single—what’s the 
difference? Pay ’em the same.”— 
Texas Outlook. n 


“ ” 


When the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury was to inspect an orphanage, 
the superintendent instructed his 
charges how to address the primate 
of all England. “When you address 


the archbishop,” he said, “you 
either say ‘Your Grace’ or ‘My 
Lord.’ ” 


The archbishop came and out in 
front stood one little fellow, who 
was awed by the flowing robes. “My 
boy, how old are you?” asked the 
kindly archbishop. 

“My God,” said the lad, “I’m ten.” 
—BILLy GRAHAM, Together. o 






























Richard Armour 


What Cheer? 

Eskimos are the most cheerful 
peuple in the world, yet have the 
least to be cheerful about.—News 
item. 


Consider, please, the Eskimo, 

Up in his land of ice and snow, 

Who lives on seal meat, tough as 
rubber, 

And, if he’s lucky, bits of blubber. 


No picture window in his house, 

No picture, either, is his spouse, 

Who is so bundled up in fur, 

He knows not what is clothes, what 
her. 


And yet the Eskimo lad’s happy, 

So is his Mom and so’s his Pappy, 

And oft with glee is heard to shout, 

Though you may wonder what 
about. 


Here’s why, my friends: 
he’s chill, 

He needs no tranquilizing pill. 

His igloo, though it may look quaint, 

Stays white without a coat of paint. 


although 


No TV set like yours and Herschel’s, 

He’s spared the horror of commer- 
cials, 

And, without auto, needn’t face 

The problem of a parking place. 


He hears no warlike fife and drums, 

The income tax man never comes, 

And if he hates to rise at day, 

Well, morning’s months and months 
away. 


She marched into the china shop, 
addressed the assistant severely. 

“T’ve just broken a complete set 
of dishes over my husband’s head,” 
she announced, “and I want to re- 
place them as cheaply as possible.” 

“Good heavens!” exclaimed the 
assistant. “Did you kill him?” 

“Of course not!” she snapped. “If 
I had I shouldn’t want any more 
dishes.”—Voo Doo. Pp 


“ ” 


Heard at the Pakistan embassy 
recently: 

“What do you call an intellectual 
type who has had too much to 
drink?” 

“A fried egg-head.” — DovucGLas 
LaRSEN & KENNETH O GILMORE, 
Scripps-Howard Newspapers. q 


“ ” 


“Daddy,” asked the boy, “what’s a 
sweater girl?” 

“Why—er—ah,” fumbled his fa- 
ther, “a sweater girl is a girl who 
works in a sweater factory.” (After 
a moment’s pause) “Where in the 
world did you get that question?” 

“Where in the world,” demanded 
Sonny, “did you get that answer?” 
—American Eagle. © 


“ ” 


An Englishman was showing an 
American over his house. Opening 
a bedroom door, he saw his wife 
kissing a man, said, “Oh sorry,” 
shut the door, took his guest down- 
stairs and offered him a drink. 

“But aren’t you going to do some- 
thing about the fellow upstairs?” 
asked the astonished American. 

“Oh,” said the host, “he’s a tee- 
totaller.”—Argosy. s 
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Brtty GRAHAM, evangelist, on 
Manhattan’s morals: “There are 
more Christians in Hong Kong and 
China than there are in New York 
City.” 1-Q-t 

MOLLIE PaRNIS, N Y designer: 
“We are becoming more sensible in 
dress. I predict that a woman’s ’57 
wardrobe will go in one suitcase.” 

; 2-Q-t 

Jos (“Yellow Kid”) WerL, veteran 
con man, deploring tactics of 
younger generation of operatives: 
“It’s not like the old days. We only 
‘took’ the tyccons. They could af- 
ford to lose.” 3-Q-t 


SECOND CLASS MATTER 


Edited by Alice Jacobs 


Christmas is over, but most of us 
haven’t finished paying for it yet. 
So this wk we're tactfully submit- 
ting inexpensive but useful items. 

Waxing the car is quite a chore, 
and it’s discouraging to have the 
sheen splattered as soon as it’s 
done. You can keep your car shiny 
between waxings by using dispos- 
able 4-ply paper tissues which clean 
and polish in one operation. The 
paper, which contains polish and 
silicone, won’t mar the finish. Pack 
of 12 for $1 from Paper Dust Mop, 
Inc, 374 E 141st St, N Y C 54. 

Owners of rural and suburban mail 
boxes may find it aggravating to 


have to trudge out and check up on 
the mail. If your mail box is visible 
from inside the house, you can end 
this. Just equip the box with a red 
marker that hangs down at back, 
trips automatically when box is 
opened. $1.98 from Automatic Sig- 
nal Devices, 3321—49th St N, St 
Petersburg, Fla. 


A germ-proofer used in industry 
is now available in spray cans for 
household use. Mfr says a single 
treatment prevents toys, bedding, 
etc from transmitting infections for 
up to 30 days. 12-0z can, $1.98 from 
Tupper Corp’n, Woonsocket, R I. 





